Vanity  Fair 

It  was  our  third  week  on  the  trail,  where  by 
foot  and  donkey  we  had  averaged  twenty  miles 
a  day,  often  more.  Some  days  we  had  had  a 
guide,  and  some  days  none.  We  were  now 
going  into  a  section  inhabited  only  by  lions  and 
big  game,  and  a  guide  was  imperative,  to  save 
time,  at  least.  We  hired  one  the  night  before, 
but  when  we  were  ready  to  start  at  sunrise,  he 
was  not,  so  we  were  late  and  anxious  in  getting 
started.  Four  miles  farther  on  we  heard  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  revelry,  and  groaned  in 
spirit.  As  we  drew  near,  we  saw  that  all  the 
people  of  the  kraal  were  seated  around  a  big 
drum,  where  they  had  spent  the  whole  night  in 
dancing. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  us,  they  broke  ranks, 
and  made  a  dash  to  meet  and  greet  us.  This 
was  the  last  kraal  for  at  least  two  days,  and 
perhaps  more,  and  we  were  short  of  food  for 
our  caravan.  Then  the  guide  told  us  the  next 
water  was  far  away,  and  so  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  stop  at  this  Vanity  Fair  long  enough 
to  buy  and  to  eat.  For  we  had  been  able  to 
take  time  for  only  two  meals  a  day  on  the  trip, 
and,  by  eating  now,  we  need  not  stop  again 
until  night. 

Used  as  I  am  to  natives,  I  was  not  used  to 
quite  such  a  howling  mob  as  surrounded  us 


after  we  had  dismounted  and  unsaddled  our 
donkeys.  I  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  began  to 
write  in  my  journal,  and  one  of  our  boys  began 
to  buy,  Some  of  the  women  looked  over  my 
shoulder  to  see  me  write;  some  were  selling 
ofu  to  the  boys ;  some  had  com  for  the  don¬ 
keys  ;  some  were  shouting  for  beads,  and  some 
were  screaming  that  they  wanted  salt.  One 
woman  shrieked  out  that  the  white  man  was 
taking  a  picture ;  some  were  yelping  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  and  unutterable  confusion 
reigned. 

An  old  woman  comes  and  asks  me  to  do 
the  trading.  I  tell  her  I  do  not  know  how, 
and  she  shouts  this  out  to  the  others.  A  little 
woman  bends  down  close  to  my  ear,  and  softly 
begs  for  a  needle.  I  have  none.  A  poor 
wretch  staggers  up,  and  asks  me  if  I  will  buy  a 
goat  for  money.  I  tell  him  that  is  my  husband’s 
business,  not  mine.  A  woman  thrusts  her  face 
into  mine,  her  breath  reeking  and  her  form 
reeling,  and  asks  if  I  would  like  to  buy  some 
beer.  I  assure  her  I  do  not,  and  she  proclaims 
this  loudly. 

Yonder,  in  his  few  dirty  rags,  lies  the  chief 
of  the  kraal,  dead  drunk.  Over  there  lies 
another  man,  stretched  out,  sleeping  off  his 
dissipation.  A  younger  debauchee  makes  him¬ 
self  odious  to  me  by  following  me  around,  with 
persistent  begging  and  flattery.  At  last,  while 
we  are  trying  to  hold  a  little  service  with  them, 
he,  too,  drops  off  to  sleep.  They  are  all  too 
drunk  to  take  in  much  that  we  say,  or  even 
keep  quiet.  One  old  man,  in  indecent  array. 


sits  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  alternately 
dozes  and  shouts  to  the  others  to  keep  quiet. 
It  would  be  humorous,  if  not  so  pathetic.  There 
they  are,  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  old  women,  all  more  or  less  drunk. 
Far  removed  from  all  touch  with  civilization,  no 
one  has  told  them  of  the  better  way.  They 
live  the  same  lives  their  fathers  have  lived. 

This  is  heathenism  at  home  as  it  really  is, 
divested  of  all  its  romance,  —  vile,  sensual  and 
repulsive,  The  stench  from  those  never-washed 
bodies,  and  the  indescribable  filth  of  the  kraal 
offends  every  sense  of  the  missionary  no  less 
than  of  the  ungodly.  The  conditions  and  the 
people  as  we  find  them  are  simply  loathsome. 
But  when  we  remember  what  the  gospel  has 
done  for  such  as  these,  and  what  it  will  do,  our 
hearts  go  out  in  one  great  cry  for  more  workers 
in  this  needy  harvest  field.  We  realize  that 
the  few  missionaries  we  do  have  all  over 
Rhodesia,  are  all  spread  out  so  thin  as  to  seem 
like  nothing.  Even  then  large,  large  tracts 
remain  entirely  untouched.  In  Vanity  Fair  we 
find  death  and  hell ;  Christ  came  to  bring  them 
life,  and  that  more  abundantly. 

What  will  you  do  about  it,  my  friend? 
Will  you  come  over  and  help  us,  your  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side.  For  the  love  of  Christ,  come 
over  and  help  us,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. 
The  fields  are  white  for  the  harvest,  and  we 
are  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  us 
more  laborers.  Will  you  not  say  to  Him, 
“  Here  am  I,  send  me  ”  ? 


